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LECITIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

| \\ ST eve ( \ | entered 

earnest yirit with I t 

at na oOnve 1 ie 

one Vv ( COl | 1c ( 1 QUICK 

tO what the Wi hed to see a 2g e The 
in eeded torn tion WIth l rance 
if uccuracy Directors and Curators 
could give this aid but they have other 
and more important duties, and the in 
portunate and persistent ‘* Official guides 
who press their services upon the stranger 
at the entrance of such great museums as 
the | vre are abhorrent to any student o1 
lover of art Nor is this desire confined to 
travelers and strangers hose who are 


most at home in any great city may be the 


greatest strangers to its art collections 
Indeed, it is from old-time residents of New 
York and those who have long been mem- 
bers of our Museum that the demand for 
expert guidance in examining its collections 


Is most urgent 


lhe need is various. There is the serious 
, . ; 
student who wishes to center Nis obdserva- 
t10n on particular objects or cla r f op- 


ects, to know where to find them quickly 
and perhaps to give them a more careful 
examination than could be made if they 
remained in their cases [here is the 


amateur who wishes to see the chiet object 


of interest in the Museum, and to have 


rpose be a general visit or inspection of 


particular collections or of particular ob- 
jects Thi ervice will be free to members 
and to teachers in the public schools, as 
We te ‘ irs under the fuldance 


lo all others a charge of twenty-five cents 
per person will be made, with a minimum 
charge of one dollar an hour This charge 
Is Made in the belief that those who desire 
this service should bear some part of its 
cost and in order to bring within reasonable 


mits the demands upon the time of the 


[he appointment of a special officer to 
this kind of a position 1s no new departure 


in Museum practice, though something of 


a novelty The Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston and the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York have already 


set the example R. W. bE | 


4 MADONNA AND CHILD 


BY 


GIOVANNI BELLINI 


HI Madonna and Child by 
Giovanni Belli 


| | 
duced here is the most important 


} } hh 
1 Which Is repro- 


work of the Venetian school 


which the Museum has yet acquired. It 
has not hitherto been known to writers 

) art and ts therefore of peculiar interest 
as being vet one more revelation of the 





some one who can perform the function for irtist’s inexhaustible fertility of invention 
which his European Baedeker uses the star in treating this the commonest theme of 
or double star, but with more intelligence 1 art 
indsympathy. There are the teachers who [he picture Is on a poplar wood panel in 
want to know what objects in the Museum oil and measures 354 X 285% inches In 
they should see, and how they should se front of a dull otange-red curtain, the 
them in order that they may be able to. Madonna is seated holding the Infant 
terest their pupils and put themselves Christ in both hands. Her mantle is a pure 
in position to use the object lessons of the intense blue, the undergarment is dull 
\iuseum nurplish red, the headdress white. The 
' 


It is to meet all these needs and to re- 
lieve other members of its staff from duties 
that have become onerous, that the 


Museum has appointed M1 ucy O 


“e : i“ ‘ ‘ ; 

Perkins to a position on its staff. She will 
he pret he eee Pe 
e prepared to show the collections undel 
expert guidance to members and visitor 
1 1 

previous appointment, whether the 


flesh color is luminous and of a warm ivory 
tint In front is a marble balustrade on 


which is the signature JOANNES BELLINUS, 


the second L being, as in the majority of 
| ] 

iuthentic signatures by the artist, longe 

than the first [he curtain is drawn aside 


BULLETIN OF THE 
hill town; a winding road, a constant mo- 
tive in Bellini’s landscapes, leads towards 
the which have the 
Venetian fashion; there is a single fortress 
of 
to the pale blue 


is deep blue above, 


chimneys in 


houses 


beyond, a vista mountain 
away 


} 
SK) 


and 
stretches 
distance. The 
becoming paler towards the horizon where 
a slightly flush 
proach of evening; a few thin dark clouds 
cut sharply upon the sky, their under edges 


tower 


ranges 


orange indicates the ap- 


lit by the low sun. The whole color scheme 
is rather cool, and the harmony of blue, 
dull red and white, upon which it is built, 
is at once austere and rich. 

The Virgin’s face is beautiful but some- 
what inexpressive In its repose; there is not 
here, as sometimes in Bellini, that intense 
expression of a particular mood which dis- 
tinguishes his renderings of the 
theme. But what is lacking in the face is 
made for in the hands; the 
solicitude with which the left hand supports 
the Child's head and the tender caressing 


touch of the 


greatest 


up gentle 


right hand are remarkable even 
in the work of an artist who more than any 
other Italian gave to his hands their full 
share in the total expression of character 
and mood 

[he poetical idea which underlies the 
distinct 
one that in less discreet hands might have 
degenerated into tl and senti- 
lhe Child is represented as sur- 
by the sound of angel voices in the 
air and looking up with a sudden move- 
ment of delighted wonder, which eX- 
pressed also in the eves and the half-open 
mouth. That this is no 
of the may 
comparing it with another exam] 
\ccadémia at 
of 


picture is a and interesting one, 


ie obvious 


} 
mental. 


prised 


is 


< 


fanciful interpreta- 


tion picture be gathered by 


le in the 
where with m 


Venice, any 


arrangement and a 


of Virgin the 


quite 
Child 


same 


is seen in almost the same. attitude 
but in this case the cause of his delight 


in the crowd of cherub 
heads that loom out of the dark twilight 


is made evident 


sky 

[here is reason to think that our ver- 
sion of the theme is the earlier one and 
one may almost venture to guess that 
when Bellini took up a second time the 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Is 


OF ARI 


treatment of this ‘‘ conceit,’ he had in mind 


criticisms of the obscurity of his previous 
rendering and determined to place the 
matter beyond doubt by making the ange 


\ ] 
Voices \ isible 


It may be of interest to endeavor 


ome 


to fix approximately the date of this wor} 
ind its place in the long sequence of 
Bellini’s Madonna \s it is painted in oil 


1 


it is not likely tha 
early part of the 


t it can be earlier than the 
seventies of the fifteenth 
century, 
Messina’s 
there the 


would 


the period at which Antonello da 
visit to Venice first disseminated 
tl medium; 
evidence of style 


ly Madon- 


kn WwW ledge ol 
the 


point to an earlier date 


le new 


] 


nor general 


[he ear 


nas in tempera, of which Mr. |. G. John- 
son's, Mr. Theodore M. Davis’s, Prince Tri- 
vulzio’s and Signor Frizzoni's are the most 
important, all have a more intense and 
tragic feeling than is to be found in our 
example [his then belongs to the later 
and far larger series which beginning prob- 
ably in the later seventies extend almost 
to the end of Bellini’s life. In this later 
series there Is a constant increase in the 
sensuous splendor of color and in the re- 


search for atmospheric envelopment, but 
t] 
the firmness ; 


drawing 


Ms 1S accompanied a continual lo 


tructive power | the 


Now in our example the drawing, on the 
one hand, ts still precise and firm, bu 
the other, the color is still cool and ther 

vet none of that rich envelopin OW 
ot wal light vhi Bellini bathed | 
ate pictures, preparin thereby, the wa\ 
for Giorgione and Titian 1 he 
painted in oil it still recalls something of 
the cool ivory-like quality of the tempera 
\iadonnas 

It would seem then that our picture t 
come qu eal ( ( nd tl 
made the more likely in that it agrees par 
ticularly we with the [Turin Madonna 
which the present writer vears ago place 
is internal evict ( t ( ict pe 1 
ramely the en I the ( Tie t} ( 


eign 


ellinis Mad ( t ome extent 
be oT ped Vv thet re « the | rie 
G j : r | 
uy Py ) 
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ctual l I t ] 
| ! riace wit! the ( 
omew it bird-like eve ) 
pict ire and in the close 
with the Child tandi 


Benediction of the Ven 


] 


The same model seems to have bee 


for the Madonna and 


Curtain’ with 


Morelli collection at Bergamo 
giving it this was of great extent, occupying a space 


One more reason. for 
approximate date 1s to 
landscape In his 
early works, Bellini 
ideas of mountains 
were derived from 
the Luganean hills 
which were the most 
accessible from Ven- 
Ice \bout 1475 he 
must have gone to 


town. While there 
he, no doubt, would 
have made notes cl 
the scenery of the 
Apennines. [he gen- 
ral character of this 
andscape is much 
more that of the 
\pennines than of 
any country nearer 
toVenice and though 
from habit Bellini 
gave to the chim- 
veys their 
Venetian shape, one 
can hardly doubt 
that the 


one that he had be 


t 
] 
I 


familiar 


scene Is 


come familiar with A PI 
in hi journey. to 
Pesaro, and_ that 
therefore there 1s a likeli 
painted not very long after 
Venice 

\ variant of this compe 

pil, Niccolo Rondine 


O} 


Child before a 
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nd tH \ PEDESTAL OF THE PLATFORM 


iT / 
7 ait OF THE PEACOCK THRONI 
Madonna HE zenith of the Mogul stvle 
the act of was reached under the Emperor 
\cadem\ Shah Jehan, who reigned tn Delhi 


heen used from 1628 to 1658. His palace, 


described by the great historian of Indian 


a distant landscape in the Art, was the most magnificent palace in 


the East and probably in the world, and 
ound in the almost a regular parallelogram—of 1,600 
feet east and west 
by 3,200 feet north 
and south. Built at 
once, and on a regu- 
lar plan, it exhibits 


a consistent eXam- 


ple of the art of the 
period, and the only 
fault with which it 
has been charged 1 
the wealth of its or- 
namentation, rather 
than the quality 
s the highest 


Indo-Per- 


which 
form. of 
sian decoration de- 
veloped under the 
Mogul 
India 
‘The 
entrance 
Chandni Chowk, a 
noble, wide 


rulers ot 


principal 


faces the 


Street, 


nearly a mile long 


planted with two 


rows of trees, and 


with a stream. of 
water running down 
its center. Entering 
within its deeply- 


PLATFORM OF THI recessed portal, vou 


MOGUL THRONI find vourselt be- 
neath the iulted 
that it was hall, the sides of which are in two storie 
his return t and with an octagonal break in the center 
This hall, which is 375 feet in length over 
Vv Bellu all, has very much the effect of the nave « 
xists in. the a gigantic Gothic cathedral, and forms the 
k noblest entrance own to belong to any 
naremark- existing palace \t its inner end th 
REI opened into a courtvard, 350 feet si 
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THE MI 


( c nd jel like 1 ha twee 
height, but not ted 1 
f f ‘ trance \ Tl Ni 
| | ( { W cl | 
rT¢ ( CCE I ‘a ‘ i? t 
Sso feet t 
COS | I ¢ I ind West | [ i1¢ 
] ood the Ly Wan \ 
} nce ha of the ‘ eri 
in design to that at Agra, but mort 
ficent In its center is a highly orna- 
ental niche, in which, on a platform of 
e richly inlaid with precious stone 
d directly facing the entrance, once stoo. 


the celebrated peacock throne, the most 


even the East could ever boast of 


This was right on the center axis, 


visible from the entrance vestibule, 


distance of over 1,100 feet, and the 


orgeous example of its class that perhap 


and 


a 


plat- 
plat 


flo« T 


form, raised about two feet above the 
level, was carried by four pedestals of 
similar material, the whole being 


with precious stones and marbles 
time of the invasion of India in 
Nadir Shah, the 


carried off to his capitol in Persia where 


| -e ac C k 


still remains, 


} 
i 


inlaid 
\t the 
1739 by 
[Throne was 


I 


and in the Indian mutiny, on 
le capture of Delhi by the British troops, 


the platform was destroved, as well as the 


throne which had replaced the former a1 


1 


( DI } I eT ( 
nA 
\ 
ect ( 
The pe 
al ist d 
LOT ore | ‘ | ( 
tot [ ht mar pital | i 
ibacus diminishing, by means of hig! 
ormamenta talactite Work, to a circulal 
necking, carved to represent a chain p 
tern The compressed, bulbou haf 
ixteen-sided and faceted into triangle 
and hexagons, each of the latter bein 
inlaid with conventional flowers in lapi 


lazuli, carnelian, jade and yellow marble 
| 


lhe base is peculiar 
he a aa ane Ee ny tl 

the necking separating it trom the c 
depend three 


two rows being outlined with black marbl 


inlav, and beneath thes i deep holl 
and a projecting, flat cotha mouldl 
both In uid Wit floral 1 ibe qui 1 
ration 
The total he ont 1 224 iInche ! 
width of the capital 1 inchs 
( Ae 











FIG. I. Tt 
PYRAMID OF 


THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


Ill 


THE PYRAMID OF AMENEMHAT 





FIG. 2 FOUNDATION DEPOSIT OF TEMPLE 
OF AMENEMHAIT 


HE general scope of the present 
season's work on the pyramid of 
Amenemhat |. has been already 
outlined in the May BULLETIN. 

lhe north side of the pyramid was chosen 
as the scene of operations for two reasons, 
first, in order to lav bare the entrance to the 


pyramid itself, and secondly, because it was 


MPLE-RELIEF 


AMENEMHAT 1 


hoped that in this region, as in the case of 
contemporary pyramids at Dahshur, the 
tombs of members of the King’s family 
might be brought to light. A new railway 
track was accordingly laid running out due 
north from the pyramid, and connecting 
with the valley which had been used as a 
dumping ground throughout the work of 
(in November 1, 


last season a beginning 


was made on the surface accumulation at 
the northeast corner and the excavation 
was continued from then until the end of 
March, with a force varving from three 
hundred to one hundred men as the work 
necessitated 

As in the case of the east face, the clear 
ing of the XII dynasty structures was 
greatly complicated by the presence of 
later house walls and silos, built partly on 
the lower slopes of the pyramid itself, and 
covering all the ground in its immediate 


proximity The houses on this side of the 


pvramid, however, were in a much better 
state of preservation than those on the 
east, and from the objects found in them it 
Was possible to date them to a period 
earlier than was at first supposed—the 
XXII and immediately succeeding dynas- 
ties [his throws a striking light on the 
amount of damage which Egyptian monu- 


184 


ee 
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ments suffered in ancient times, for withina was a cache, which consisted of a large 
thousand years of Amenemhat’s death we pot in Which had been carefully packed 
find his pyramid, thrown into absolute iway nine copper bowls and a bronz ( 
ruin, forming the site of a flourishing — head (fig. 6 

village The houses of which the village In close proximity to the house and 





FIG 3 ENTRANCE TO PYRAMID OF AMENEMHAI WITH GRANITI FALSE DOOR 


AND REMAINS OF PAVEMENT 


was composed were all of crude brick and possibly in connection with them, t 
in some cases are sufficiently well pre- were more ol the Ho beehive-shaped 
served to admit of a definite plan, one tructures of crude bri« of which so mat 


showing remains of an arched roofing and were found on the east side; but wher 


of a staircase. Scattered through and those of last year were for the 

over the house walls there were a number empty, or contained mere house remain 
of interesting small objects—flint imple- — grain, firewood, et Ir present exam] 
ments of all kinds, weights, spinning- — afforded a good deal of interesting materi: 
whorls, scarabs, and rings, quantities of | Many were full of pottery, a hundred ja 
beads and a great number of fragments of | or more being placed in one silo, and ¢ 
finely colored glass. These two latter jar containing a quantity of little bund 
classes of objects seem to have formed the of dried lizards. In another in additio 


chief industry of the village, forin certain the jars of lizards there were a number of 


spots there were accumulations of slag iguanas, each wrapped separately and piled 
from glass fusing, while lumps of crude at full length one on top of the other WO 
amethyst, garnet, etc., were found in or three silos contained the bones of lare 
large quantities all over the site. Buried animals, while in three examples there wer 
under the floor of one of the houses there human burials (fig. 5 


185 











FIG 4 HEAD Ot} STATUET 

AMENEMHAT 

ken and plans and elevati f all the 
} ee ! 
houses made, the wa were at roved and 
the work of clearing went on down to the 

: , 

der level Lhe Dace Hetween the two 
eve about i netel ind ah | Wa 
filled for tl , ‘mart with 4 1, ] 

ed for the Ost part with faltien OK 

, 

from the pyramid, and in clearing these it 
\ ‘ { \ i that tl 1 { | | 
Va ( covered that \¢ Wramid which 

is served as a quarry to the inhabitant 
f the surrounding country for so many 
enturt was itself constructed with 
one plundered from earlier buildings 
rh 1, lL, . 

le sTOoNe elow hou eve Were Those 
Vhich had been t wn < t trol t Inne 

, 

Ing fay the Vramid eft many ol the nN 
vere inscribed with boat scene ind the 
ike, In a stvie Which showed clearly that 
he Nad originaliy De onged to Old King- 

4 j 4 } 
ion \lastabas anda if was Clear ftnat 
Amenemhat in constructing IS DVramid 


th yave 
nor | 
fall | { ‘ 
Sekhtet 
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we still forms afta 
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FIG. 5 HUMAN BURIALS 


( hecked here Owing 


water in the shaft as men- 


temporaril\ 

Presence ol 

tioned In a previous report 
In front of the entrance to the pyvrami 


there was a colossal ‘false door 


1 
In red 
granite 3.86 meters high (fig. 3), inscribed 
with the names and titles of Amenemhat 
[his must have been the offering stela 
Amenemhat originally intended 


which 
hould be set up in the temple in connec- 


Ss 


tion with the granite altar, but trom its 


present position and a reworking of its 


under side it was obviously taken over for 
| 


use in the completion of the pass 


struction, and the smaller limestone “‘ false 


; 


door’ found in the work of last vear sub- 


stituted in its place in the temple 
F on the ne rth 


In addition to the worl 


of the pyramid a good deal of fu 


rther clear 
Ing Was carried on at ne same time on the 


east side he sloping causeway which led 


AND 


chambers 


} j 
| 


laid bare 


LIZARD 


JA 


lO} 
To 


RS 


| 


+] 
the 


A SII 


evelny 


south of} 


several deep tomb-shafts were openes 





ot which produced 
of a statue of a 
probably Amene 
stela dedicated t 
XXth dynasty 
¢ lored blo of re 
ture and hawk wi 
Was disc ered, fre 
the wall behind the 
uth ist ¢ ( | 
laroe rr Ol ali 
mhat have alse 
imilar way On 
mz. 1 ear 
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present re ed } 
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' | f > 
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[ Mir. Wy | 
dit P 
(itil it? ‘ 
Vating Ol ( 
able lUmMDpDer of mew 
tomb sh il | irve 
' 
mastaba discovered 
] 
last vear Was com- 
’ 1 . 
pletely cleared and 
] 
its plan recovered 
sO far as possible 


proper 


was of limestone 

with an interior 

colonnaded hall FI¢ 0 COPPER BOWLS 
and, from inscribed THE FLOOR OF 
blocks and the torso 

of a gray granite statue found In it, proves 


to have belong 


1 PS 


lvnasty official 
named l[ 


sel 


] ] 
center of the tomb, descended t 


seventy feet and connect with a senes of 
large underground chambs Surrounding 
the tomb pr \ ( re re \W il] 


PROP 


on the cemetery 


OLITI 


AN 


BURII 
4 HOLL 
Among 


figures 1 


ale 
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ibaster 


Ormnamen 


} 
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Mt 


he 
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1 ‘ 
jiet- 


SEL 


faience 





oniects 











So 


Were 
al 


iNCS 





the ter « 

ed ma ft ed wit 
() ¢ tH Wa 

I ing olf water 
eans ol tone 

the middle yt 

the north and west 
1des respectivel\ 
Were tl in place 
[he space between 
, " 1 
the enciosure Wall 


and the main struc- 


ture Was occupied 


with smaller tomb- 
shafts probably 
the tombs of rela- 


tions or retainers ol 


the owner of the 
mastaba and it 
Was one of these 
shafts that  con- 


tained the fine un- 
touched burial found 
last vear 


found in this work 


a number of animal 


faience mace-head 


necklaces and other 
pendant 


{ ¢ harm case 


\| 
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GIFT OF 


MR. JAMES 





FRONT 


LOEB 


NOTES 


HE LAZARUS SCHOLARSHIP. 
—As announced in its Bulletin for 
May, the Fifth competition for 
the Jacob H. Lazarus Scholar- 
ship for the study of Mural Painting will 
be held at the National Academy of De- 
sign during the week beginning Monday, 
October 26th, at nine o'clock a.M., daily. 


additions to the 
month were one 
divided as 


[He Liprary.—The 
Library during the past 
hundred and seven volumes 
follows: by purchase, seventy-one volumes; 
by presentation, thirty-six volumes 

lhe names of the donors are Mr. Edward 


ID. Adams, Mr. Charles Henry Hart, 
Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., Miss 
Florence N. Levy, and Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

[here have also been received three 


hundred photographs, a gift from Mr 
James Loeb 

It is hoped that artists and students will 
note that the Library is open daily, except 
Sundays and legal holidays, from 10 A.M. 


to 5 P.M. 


WorKS ON GREEK COINS AND EGYPTIAN 
first volume of the 
1900), attention was 


ScARABS.—In_ the 
BULLETIN (February, 
called to a gift from the President of the 


Museum consisting of a collection of Greel 


coins and another of Egyptian scarabs 
formed by the distinguished English col- 
lector, John Ward. Mr. Ward’s published 
volumes on these collections, Greek Coin 
and their Parent ( London, 1902, and 
The Sacred Beetle, London, 1902, have now 
been placed Ol ( at the (ata ( 


Stands. 


1590 
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eoeene: 
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GIFT O} LAC] \ notable 
eiltt of lace has been received 
from Mrs. Edward Luckmeyer 

The donor, though resident in 

Paris, has for several years been interested 

in the Museum’s collection, and when the 


1900 





ACCESSIONS 


recent re-arrangement was carried into 
effect presented eighteen examples. These 
have now been supplemented by three 
pieces of needlepoint of unusual beauty 
two volantes of Pornt de France, remodeled 
| 


into capes, and a cover of reticella and 


punto in aria, possibly used for a small 
altar 
This latter piece, of unique design, is 


made up of a series of squares arranged in 
two rows, in which a flower-pot with birds, 
a double-headed eagle, a mermaid and 
centauress with black bead eyes vie with 
one another in holding the attention of the 
observer. These are surmounted by a 
border of conventional floral pattern, while 
below is a band of cutwork, a four-unit 
design containing similar motives on a 
smaller scale, the mermaid and the cen- 
tauress being replaced by two standing 
figures with arms akimbo The origin of 
this piece is an interesting problem. The 
mermaid or siren is a favorite emblem in 
Italian heraldry and art, as 1s also the case 
in Germany, where it appears In 
of the Die Rietter family of Nuremberg. 
The eagle as an emblematic ornament 
dates back to great antiquity, having been 
used alike by the Romans, the Byzantine 
emperors, and the Saracens. With the 


Arabs, as early as the ninth century, it 





figures as the insignia of Salah-ed-din, and 
in Egypt, where it was adopted as the 


roval ensign in the thirteenth century, It Is 
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found in the Saracenic ceramics and tex- represented as he eats gra [he paintet 
tiles is unknown, but he worked under the in 
The earlier of the two capes is of cir- fluence of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, as a com 
cular form, a splendid example of early — parison of our cassone front with Fiorenzo 
seventeenth century Point de France panels in Perugia illustrating the life of 


[his piece Is es- San. Bernardin 


pecially interest- will show 
ing as the pattern 
of the flounce 
from which the 


cape was made 


B. B 


ITALIAN RE- 
NAISSANCE FuR- 


appears to have NITURE.—An ade 


been identical 
with that of the 
bas de rochet be- 
queat hed to the 


quate collectior 
of Italian Renai 
sance furniture 


will always 


Museum by Mrs. a necessity fe 

Hamilton Cary evel must 

in 1906, in which is It remain 

the central mo- fp . . . ee + ink £ irpassed am 

tives are a sheaf % ag “ar nk ies early furniture 

os Nera et bas 

of corn and a . Ris oe mR}: fineness of pro 

pavilion; in the portion, beaut 

cape however, of relief and out 

the latter form nt d aignit 

does not appear ft design. Tot! 
two chests witl 


except In one 





part where a por- "2 stucco orname! 

tion of the dome DETAIL OF POINT DE FRANCE CAPI tation which thi 

remains GIFT OF MRS. EDWARD LUCKMEYER Museum alrea 
| he second 8) sessed h ive 


cape, more in the shape of a bertha, is of now been added two others representing 


I 


a later period, about the middle of the another type of chest, that of carved wood 
seventeenth century [his is beautiful in one whose severe lines betoken an ear 

design and technique, and the rococo pat- Florentine Renaissance rigin, the other 
tern, with its well-balanced cartouches from Venice and characterized by the ric! 


elaborated with a variety of modes or fill- prodigality of decoration of the Midd 
ings, has a charm and dignity quite in Renaissance 0 lhe remainder o 
keeping with the exquisite art which gave | the newly acquired furniture ts all of 
it birth r. M entine, or at least of |uscan origin, 
is in itself it 
The rarest piece a < lle De 
\ CASSONE FRONT Mr. James Loeb’s _ the first half of the <teenth ¢ 
gift of a painted coffer front was announced showing the ari the ¢ 
in the July BuLtetin. The painting is family, is, v 
now on exhibition in the Room of Recent most pleas 
Accessions. It is an Umbrian work of is a mir 
ibout 1500, and on its three panels are de- iccolon 
picted scenes from the life of King Nebu- guished fr 
chadnezzar. The first panel illustrates the Irames D\ I r 
interpreting of Nebuchadnezzar’ dream decoratio 
the second shows the King being driven — the right yt 
from his palace, and in the third he is which cove 
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I he creat ct 1 plece ot tur ture with 
TWO I rf era lrawerl 
} ‘ Gi P . 
OCCUPIK el e piace In houst 
old fur I 9 er ed cupb« rds 
and ebdoard \r Crd OT i] ented 
, 
with grotesque head how the we rT 
; , J ‘ 
veioped sty I the H { kk a ce WW th 
’ 
[ triving for ental effect Op 
] ] . 
osed to th prec nallier credence 
on which the relief ornamentation is very 
lioh . ' } f fon it : 
hent and the cartoucnes Ol the late 


Cinquecento period are already visible 


A Tuscan origin may also be attributed 


to the bench of which the back takes the 
form of a balustrade, showing the archi- 
tectural influence so Widely felt in. all 


Renaissance furniture 


EARLY SPANISH DECORATIVE ART.—It Is 
only of recent years that the older Spanish 
embroidered rugs combining a pleasing ad- 
mixture of European and Oriental elements 
have become generally known, and they 
yv represented in Museum 


] 


are as vet hard 
collections, witl 


1 the exception of South 
Kensington 
Ihe foliage designs of three newly ac- 


quired pieces of the sixteenth century show 
the influence exerted in Spain by the Italian 
Renaissance. The animals portrayed are, 


however, clearly borrowed from the olde 


Persian carpets, though their geometric 


form betokens a Spanish origin. Typically 


Spanish, too, are the vivid, light colors with 
a juxtaposition of vellow, green, and blue, 


a color scale not seen 1n WOTrKS ¢ Onental 


origin 
lo the same period belongs a piece of 
brocade showing a similar pattern. of 
double eagles and birds among branches, 
treated, however, in a different manner 
Several stone capitals take us back to the 


more remote period of the fifteenth century 


one in marble corresponding with those of 
the Alhambra [he six others illustrate 
the Spanish Gothic style with its geo- 
metric severity of outline lo a still 
earlier date belongs a large terra-cotta ewer 
with a geometric design, which is of the 
earliest period of Hispano-Moresque ware 
and is related to the Oriental Art of the 


thirteenth century, especially that of 
Mesopotamia. 


1Q2 


GERMAN FURNITURI lo the furniture 

of German origin has recently been added a 

\ugsburg?) cupboard 

of the late Renaissance, dating from the 
] 


little South German 

ilf of the seventeenth century. In 
the niche-like construction of its doors it is 
purely Renaissance in character, but the 
turned columns and attenuated leaf de- 
sign surmounting the niches already show 
the baroque influence. Several chairs of 
Alsatian origin are French in style \ 
Friesian cupboard of the seventeenth to 
eighteenth century illustrates the influence 
applied to the heavy 
Low German forms, and a cupboard from 


of the baroque as 


Berlin, about 1790-1800 shows the begin- 
ning of the classic revival with its simple 


and severe lines borrowed from the antique. 


RUGS AND TEXTILES FROM HITHER ASIA. 

In New York, where there is a more ex- 
tensive market for modern Oriental rugs 
than in almost any other city, the collect- 
ing of ancient rugs by the Museum becomes 
a duty—one which has already been recog- 
nized by several private collectors—for, 
compared with the productions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, there are 
few provinces ol industrial art where the 
decadence of color and design can be so 
clearly traced as in that of the manufacture 
of Oriental rugs of the nineteenth century 


and the present day Contemporary pro- 


ductions are chiefly marked by a misap- 
plied imitation of the older design: 


' 


distinguished by the sure instinct for style 
that characterized the older art 

[he hunting carpet recently presented 
to the Museum began a collection to which 
everal rugs from Asia Minor have now 
been added by purchase. 
two small rugs with a geometric foliage 


[he earliest are 


1e- 


4 
| . 
le otner 


sign in the center, one with a red, t 
with a yellow ground, and a border design 
Both of 
these rugs belong to a group which was 


based on the Cufic characters 


highly prized in the princely houses of 
Italy during the sixteenth century, as 
Italian paintings of that period testify \ 
small South Caucasian rug with a geometric 
design of flowers, belonging to the close of 
the good period, that is, the end of the 
eighteenth century, shows that borders of 





Q 


eo. 
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the above nature were in favor in the influence, as do the best Persian rugs of 
Orient during a protracted period the sixteenth century, and are splendid 


lo another group, which can also be examples of that period of high artisti 
dated through the medium of old paintings, achievement 
belongs a large rug in red and blue with a 
center shield and corner sections patterned 


in a design frequently met with on book- [wo NYMPHENBURG FIGURINES.—In the 
covers of Oriental origin. Such rugs are manufacture of German porcelain figures 
frequently illustrated in paintings of the two places occupy the first rank, Meissen 
seventeenth century Dutch School, for ex- and Nymphenburg, and in both cases thi 


ample, those of Van Dyck and Ter Borch, supremacy is due to the achievement 
and were made in Asia Minor, probably in of one man, at Meissen of Kindler, at 


Al 


the neighborhood of Smyrna, and not in) Nymphenburg of Bastelli 


Spain as is sometimes asserted Both seem originally to have produced 
lo the Persian carpets have been added uncolored figures, and later on to have 
a small so-called Ispahan rug with a char- added to these the colored variety. From 


acteristic Chinese cloud design, which, for an artistic standpoint both classes are of 
the time being, suffices as an example of its equal merit, although the colored figure 
class, there being several rugs of this nature command a higher price 


in private collections in New York; and a [he Museum has recently acquired two 
large rug with a geometric design of peony white figures made by Bastelli about 1760, 


blossoms on a blue ground with a yellow representing a lady and gentleman in 
border, which belongs to a somewhat later Chinese costume, which are very represen- 
period and is related in design to the South — tative of the work of that versatile artist 
Caucasian rugs already mentioned. of Italian origin. While the figures of 

Among the textiles worthy of special no- .Kandler are unsurpassed in the geniality 
tice is a Turkish brocade of the sixteenth and strength of their modeling, so 1 
century with an Arabic inscription, and Bastelli supreme in his expression of 


two Persian stuffs dating from the seven- elegance, temperament, and plastic grace 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, one with These little figures, in spite of their nervou 


a design of birds and flowers, the other energy, produce a general effect of unity, 


with figures representing a dancing girl andimpress one from all points with a sens¢ 


before a prince. More noteworthy still are — of firm modeling. Their life-like air, too 


a number of Persian embroideries of a style combined with a conventionalization that 


whose significance has not been fully appre- — brings them into sympathy with the vague 
ciated. These have a design of human rococo scrolls on which they have non 
figures and animals showing the Chinese’ chalantly seated themselv W. \ 
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